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THe history of Pulmonary Consumption is ove of peculiar interest. .. 
antiquity, frequenity, and’@xtreme fatality, give to it an imposing charac+, 
ter. Considering this disease at the head of all others for fatality, and | - 


that amidst the increasing refinements and luxuries of modern times tt - 
has been greatly multiplied, some notice of its character and the causes 
which give rise to it may not be deemed unimportant... — ‘ad 


Che imperfect records of barbarous nations do not allow us'correctly =. 
to ascertain its proportionate fatality among them, when compared with 
civilized communities ; but we may safely infer from the exhibition of its — 
character among the latter, thatthe former are much the least subject to 

its destructive influence. For we find that in civilized countries, it is and 
the delicate rather than the robust who more frequently become ‘its vic- bs 
tims ; that it is most common in crowded cities, and luxuriates in the 
feeble and imperfectly, wrought systems of the sedentary and confined, 

apidst dense masses of population. Truly may it be said that this disease 

is found most prolific:of desolation in the abodes of youth and loveliness ; 

pursuing, eagerly, it§ path through the walks of ease, and threading the 

avenues of refinement, it tramples in the dust the fondest hopes and the 


| anticipations of life. 
: tis during the early period of life, just before the completion of ma- é. 
turity, and before the system has acquired solidity and firmness, that con- 


* suynption appears to hold the greatest sway over the human constitution. 
'..Females are most subject to itgatfacks.. Froim estimates made in several 


of the principal hospitals of Parisy by M. Benoiten de Chateaunenf, it 

appears that the proportion of fatality from this disease, in that city, is 

about one-tenth greater among the females than males. And it is proba-, 

ble, from all the facts which bave been collected to determine this ques- od 
tion, that about the same proportion of fatal consumptions, relative-to the 


_ two sexes, exists in this country as in Paris. 


Although this disease is not confined to any climate 
the inhabitants of mild and equal regions are more exempt from its attacks, — 
while it has generally proved most destructive where extreme atmosphe- 
ric changes are most eae It is estimated that in Europe one fourth 


of all the deaths is occasioned by it; the proportion varying, however, 
materially, in the different parts of that continent:” . In Paris, itis caleu- 
lated at about one-fifth ; at Venice, one-sixth ; while in Russia, a cold 
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but equal climate, and where less effeminacy exists among the inhabitants, 
it is said to be of comparatively rare occurrence. In the United States 
of America, probably not less than one-sixth of the deaths are the victims 
this disease. 

Having thus briefly glanced at the important character of this disease, 
I would make the inquiry, has. the subject relating to the causes of con- 
sumption received from medicab men, hitherto, its due weight of atten- 
tion? While some of the most learned physicians assert the disease to be 
irremediable, and the great body of the profession are following on in the 
old path of hopeless treatment, and joining in the loud chorus of‘ in- 
curable,” is it not important to investigate causes which lead to such 


certain ruin, and see whether there is any possible chance of escape from 


this fatal malady. For while the same causes are permitted to exist, the 
disease will continue the same in frequency, and we are thrown upon the 
almost hopeless ground of providing a remedy. Perhaps it is not over- 
reaching the bounds of rational conjecture to suppose, that when the sci- 
ence of medicine shall have attained its ultimate degree of improvement, 
under the fostering influence of collateral branches of learning and the 
ripening experience of many successive ages, consumption, in its 
matured form, will stand, in a majority of instances, an incurable disease. 
Which, then, of the alternatives have we the most to expect from, by 
seasonably correcting its causes, or by introducing new remedies to re- 
move the destructive influence of those causes? Has there not, hitherto, 
been a disproportionate attention, in regard to the causes and remedies 
of this disease? What experienced practitioner has not lost all confidence 
in the curative power of the established routine of remedies in confirmed 
consumption ? And what guide has the young physician to direct his 
steps, through this obscure labyrinth, but one which will surely eventuate 
in ultimate disappointment ? Is it not time to pause in this career of 
certain failure, and to seek some new method of escaping the evil ? 
While new medicines are sought for, let the attention be also directed to 
the causes which lead to the disease. If fifty per cent. of all the cases of 


consumption could be avoided by learning and shunning its predisposing _ 


and exciting causes, would it not be an acquisition to the healing art, far 
transcending the most signal of its remedies ? Or if only five per cent. 
could be avoided, would it not exceed all that has hitherto been accom- 
plished on the score of curative means ?- 

That this disease has largely increased in modern times, is an opinion 
maintained by some of the most intelligent of the medical profession. 
That the cause of this increase is dependent on the prevalence of various 
practices and habits of modern refinement, is a rational inference, from 
the circumstances of the case, and is an opinion, which, it is believed, 
will be sustained by all the evidence which the nature of the subject will 
admit. In proportion as mankind have departed from the plain and sim- 
ple rules of living, and have adopted the refinements and luxuries of mo- 
dern times, has this disease been multiplied. When our English ancestry 
possessed the habits which distinguished them during the eleventh centu- 
ry ; when plain meats constituted the principal luxury of the table ; when 
the rough sports of the chase were practised, even in some instances, by 
both sexes ; When the coarse but warm manufactures of that age, pro- 
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tected them from the vicissitudes of the climate, and they reposed their 
athletic forms, not on the downy couch of modern effeminacy, but on 
the hardest beds ; they acquired a vigor of constitution which was not 
| easily assailed by consumption. But these invigorating customs have — 
**Tempora mutanter et nos mutamer in illis.’? 
Not that I would recommend a-feturn to. the rude manners of a semi- 
barbarian age, but only the apph@ation of modern intelligence, with all 
the means we now possess, to (he correction of the factitious refinements 
and fashionable irregularities of effeminacy. 
By far the greatest share of consumptive cases are found to exist among _ 
those who possess a peculiarly delicate organic structure. And rare, — 
indeed, does it attack the sturdy yeoman, whose broad, deep chest, and 
ample muscle, have been wrought amid the mountain air and the rough 
labors of the field. In every country its attacks are most frequent upon. 
such as are distinguished by particular marks which characterize a delicate © 
organic structure of body. And it matters not whether these peculiar: 
marks are the lot of inheritance, or are stamped upon the constitution by. 
the hand of culture. As no constitution is, by inherited strength, sufficient, 
to resist its encroachments, when ettended by certain circumstances of, 
exposure ; so few are by nature so predisposed to its attack, as not, by a, 
proper course of habits frou infancy, to be able to escape from its fatal. 
influence. 
That the opinion of hereditary or family predisposition, generally en- 
tertained by writers on this subject, is correct, I have no doubt ; but of 
the nature and cause of this predisposition, ny views do not coincide 
with those usually entertained. This predisposition does not consist in 
a poison or taint, as it is sometimes termed, but merely in the organic 
tone and formation of the individual. Ever since the days of Hippocra- 
tes, the marks usually considered to denote a consumptive diathesis, have 
been a ‘* sinooth fair skin and florid complexion, light khair, blue eyes, a 
long neck, a narrow chest, slender form, high shoulders, and a sanguine 
disposition.”? ‘These are signs truly of a delicate form and slender con- 
stitution. But we find this disease not confined exclusively to any com- 
plexion. ‘* In some instances,” says the learned Dr. Good, ** the skin 
is dark and the hair almost black.” And it is unquestionably true that 
no complexion, however deeply colored, does exempt the individual from 
an attack of the disease, provided he is exposed to its ong predis- 
posing and exciting causes. I have witnessed the disease in the native 
islanders of the Pacific, visiting this country, who are distinguished by 
dark hair, eyes and skin ; and instances, I believe, are not less frequent 
id among the colored people in this country, than exist with the white 
a: population of similar habits and occupations. The notion that comme 
tion is hereditary, should by no means be disregarded. But instead o 
viewing individuals, possessed of certain signs, as marked for the disease 
by the hand of destiny, or considering these as an insurmountable obsta- 
cle in the path of the individual’s life, they should be regarded as a pre- 
monition of danger, early inviting to the use of remedies. 


Man, both in a moral and physical sense, is a baits of habit. From 


infancy to mature life, what changes may be wrought by its influence. 


ag 
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The vine which creeps along the damp floor of the sunless apartment, is 
not more dissimilar in form and appearance to the most verdant plant, 
whose leaves expand amidst the genial influence of a summer sun, than are 
the effects which various climates and habits produce on the human con- 
stitution. From this cause spring the great variety in the different tribes 
and nations of men. Every province has its peculiarities, not only of 
character and language, but of constitutional structure ; often exhibiting a 
difference of complexion, and of muscular ard organic development. 
But we need not instance nations Who oecupy different soils and climates 
to illustrate this principle. Individuals of the same community, or even 
the same family, who are engaged in varied pursuits, and have been 
trained to different habits from infancy, are obviously different in these 
respects. 

~ Ina thousand instances may we trace back this disease to effeminate 
habits or exhausting indulgences, which have wasted the energies and 
enfeebled the general tone of the system. The period spent in the nursery 
is an important one in regard to the future health of the individual. Such 
a place is too frequently like a hot bed, where nature is forced from its 
ordinary course, producing an imperfect assimilation of parts, a laxity of 
fibre, a morbid sensitiveness, which render the individual unfit to with- 
stand the unavoidable exposures of after life. 

Scrofula is a disease closely allied to consumption ; the former being 
peculiar to childhood, as the latter is to youth, and the same constitutional 
predisposition exists in both diseases. In pathological investigations 
effects are sometimes taken for causes ; and in .regard to a-scrofulous 
diathesis, it is believed to be less frequently the effect of inheritance, 
than of certain enervating causes, influencing the organization and deve- 
lopment of the system. That we meet with scrofula most frequently in 
those with certain external marks of constitution, is true 3; but are such 
marks anything more than indications of a delicate structure? Does ‘¢a 
fair, smooth skin, in which the bloodvessels are ‘very apparent, light and 
soft hair, florid complexion, long and slender fingers, narrow chest and 
prominent shoulders,” indicate anything but a delicate structure 2? Not 
unfrequently have [ seen children of the same natural marks of complexion, 
who were born in open houses, accustomed from infancy to any variation 
of atmospheric change, thinly clad, not wearing a shoe or stocking through 
the whole of a northern winter, and daily playing with their naked feet in 
the snow, who slept on beds of the hardest texture, and whose diet was 
plain but nutritive, acquire a force of constitution which might bid defiance 
to scrofula in their childhood, and whose vigorous play of organs rendered 
them equally secure from the assaults of consumption. In such a case, 
where is the narrow chest and the prominent shoulders? They never 
could form under such a mode of training. But they may be found 
abundanily with children whose first months are passed in a confined and 
impure air, who are brought up in habits of indolence or confinement. 
The remedies in serofula alinost exclusively belong to the class of tonics. 
Sea-bathing, so well known as a remedy, is a powerful means of invigo- 
rating the system. When the disease yields to tonic treatment, what 
becomes of that potent disorganizer of glands, cartilages and bones ? Is 
there specific agency in so large a share of tonic medicines, sufficient to 
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over-rule the laws of hereditary disease ? If this view of the subject is 
correct, then the formation of such early habits as give hardihood 10 the 
constitution, are of the bighest importance to guard the individual against 
the encroachment of scrofula in childhood and consumption in subse- 
quent life. | 
The method generally pursued in regard to education, is undoubtedly 
one early cause in occasioning a phthisical constitution. I refer particu- 
larly to those children who také buat little exercise, dnd are confined on 
seats, in an impure atmosphere, for of seven hours in a day. A con- 
stitution of remarkable strength may indeed go through such a course of 
habits without injury ; but it is a violation of the laws of health, and the 
feeble cannot pursue it with impunity. Although in such it may not 
always eventuate in scrofula or consumption, yet a feebleness is evidently 
induced by it; a pale countenance, narrowed chest, bowel derangements, 
and other signs of injury, too frequently follow. And such an individual, 
especially when the confined air of a city residence is superadded, pre- — 
sents a striking contrast to the athletic form and rubicund countenance of 
one who continually inhales the pure air of the country, and who calls 
into constant and even exercise every organ of the body. 
Professional men, particularly clergymen, have received much injury 
in their constitutions by the sedentary habits which they often indulge. 
A much greater proportion of such, than of those who pursue an active 
life, are the subjects of phthisis. The bleeding from the lungs, and other 
symptoms of derangement in the chest, are not generally the effects, as 
some have supposed, of long-continued labor in public speaking, but 
are produced by sedentary habits. This opinion, I believe, is well sup- 
ported by proof, furnished by those clergymen whose lungs are not less 
exercised in public speaking than the others, but who travel almost daily 
from one appointment to another, and who, disregarding the weather, 
accomplish every day, through the week, no inconsiderable journey. The 
health of such men—notwithstanding the fatigues they undergo, the ex- 
posures to bad weather, change of sleeping apartments, the risk of taking 
cold after speaking for several hours in a crowded room, and going from 
thence in the cool night air to a place of rest—suffers rarely from pulmo- 
nary disease. I was informed by a very respectable clergyman, who, 
for several years, was laboring under decidedly phthisical symptoms, such 
as repeated copious spitting of blood, cough, purulent expectoration, &c. 
that notwithstanding the debility and emaciation thereby induced, he con- 
tinued to preach a considerable portion of the time. His reason for so 
doing, was that he viewed his case as hopeless, and wished to improve 
carefully the stnall remnant of life which he supposed was allotted him. 
He practised much riding on horseback, and ultimately acquired com- 
fortable health. A great amount of talents and happiness, no doubt, have 
heen sacrificed in the long-continued practice of sedentary habits. 
Whatever posture of the body is long-coutinued, that confines the respi- 
ratory organs or obstructs the free circulation of the blood through them, 
occasions injury. Persons who sit in a bent position, either from ecare- 
lessness or necessity, are exposed to ultimate bad effects. The tyranny 
of fashion, in regard to dress, sacrifices many victims, froin the multitude 
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of its votaries, to this disease ; and no doubt the tape of the corset has 
stopped more breaths than the rope of the gallows. | 

The habitual or occasional use of narcotics, such as ardent spirits, 
opium, tobacco, tea, coffee, &c. has a tendency to derange and enfeeble 
the constitution, and in many instances Operates as a predisposing cause 
of this disease. ay 

Sleeping on soft beds is a practice of almost universal prevalence, at 
the present day, throughout the ‘civilized world; yet perhaps there are 
few practices that have a more generally pernicious influence on the 
young, than this. Sleep is as necessary to life as food ; the exhausted 
excitability of the system must be repaired, as well as the channels of 
nutrition supplied ; but excessive luxuries in either are injurious to health, 
and the epicure in one is as irrational as the epicure in the other. Child- 
ren and youth who are accustomed to sleep on soft beds during the warm 
season, require more than an ordinary force of constitution not to be 
injured by it. 3 

How far consumption is the consequence of coughs and colds, is an 
important consideration. And in discussing this question, T wish to ap- 
peal directly to the experience of physicians. I would like te put the 
question to every one who has had experience in this disease, What has, 
in your opinion, been the most common predisposing and exciting cause 
in the cases of consumption which have come within your observation ? 
Would not the answer be, bad colds, which have been either neglected 
or injudiciously treated? Of many of whom I have inquired, this has 
been the answer. This, so far as my observation extends, is the case. 
A distinguished writer* remarks, ‘‘ It must be obvious to every observer 
that a long protracted, obstinate cough, especially if improperly treated, 
too often lays the foundation for a consumption.” He also remarks, 
that ** however trivial, in the view of many persons, complaints of this 
description may appear, they are in reality to be regarded as of a serious 
nature, and as frequently leading to the most fatal consequences. A cold, 
when aggravated or rendered extremely frequent, becomes a malady 
sufficiently formidable to combat and defeat the skill of the most expe- 
rienced physician ; and this is the rock upon which the health and lives 
of thousands have been wrecked.” 
_ Ina communication received from a very intelligent physician,t who 
is In extensive practice.in the city of New York, similar views are ex- 
pressed. He remarks, ‘+ It is a question of no small interest, and I am 
sure it ought to rest upon the mind of every physician, what is the cause 
that so many annually are taken off by pulmonary consumption ? As to 
the predisposing and exciting causes of this complaint, there are doubt- 
less very many, but IT have no question in my mind that one fruitful 
source of this disease is the neglect of catarrhal affections. Tam seldom 
called to a phthisical_ patient without being informed that he has had re- 
peated colds, which were little thonght of until they settled down into 
the present cough.” The doctor farther remarks, ‘In a climate so 
changeable as ours, and where there is a constant admixture of land and 
sea air, colds are very frequent, and yet I know of no affection so little 
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regarded and so much neglected as this ; and thus it is that we have the 
melancholy fact before us, that one-sixth of the deaths. is arranged under 
the head of consumption.” There is too much reason to believe that 
tubercles of the lungs often have their origin from this source ; and hav- 
ing become formed, are by the same cause hurried on to inflammation 
and ulceration. Prudence in respect to taking colds, affords but a small 
part of what is necessary to escape the difficulty ; prudence in the use 
of remedies is a consideration equally important. Every one thinks him- 
self fully competent to treat a cold 3 and it‘is too frequently the case that 
in the protracted exercise of this general conceit, the natural influence of 
the complaint, to which is often superadded the worst of treatment, pro- 
duces an irreparable injury to the lungs, before the case comes under the 
care of a physician. : 

The action accompanying a cold in the system is of an inflammatory 
character ; sometimes slight, but often considerable. When the chest is 
the principal seat of the complaint, the delicate vessels which are spread 
over the lining membrane of the bronchial tubes are more or less injected 
with blood, and not unfrequently a degree of irritative action extends 
to the body of the lnngs. In this state, how very common for persons 
to make use of stimulating potions, which instead of relieving, aggravate 
the difficulty. Hot toddy, paregoric, elixir and laudanum, unqualified 
with any aperient, are frequently used in such cases, and often produce 
great 

It is while treating a bad congh, proceeding from a cold, that frequently 
the only opportonity exists, that ever will, to escape this fatal disease. 
It is probable that at this point: physicians have done more than at any 
subsequent period to save their patients from consumption ; while pa- 
tients, by neglect, ‘have passed on to irrecoverable disease, amusing 
themselves with the reply to those who chance to admonish them of dan- 
ger, Oh! my cough is nothing but a cold.” 

Goshen, Ct. October 10, 1835. 


- SKETCH OF THE SMALLPOX, 
AS IT PREVAILED IN MONTPELIER AND MIDDLESEX, VT. IN JULY AND AUGUST LAST. 


BY JAMES SPALDING, M.D. 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


Tue Smallpox has, for some time past, been unusually prevalent in 
Vermont. Perhaps an epidemic constitution of the year,” so much 
insisted on by Sydenham, has been concerned in its prevalence the past 
season. The principal circumstance calculated to favor its spread among 
our inhabitants, no doubt is our free communication with the Canadas, 
where little or no attention is paid to vaccination, and where the disease 
is permitted by government to exist without any legal restraint. Although 
we have an excellent preventive to the pestilence, it is not until the public 
are made to feel the scourge, that they become ‘sufficiently aroused to 
undergo a thorough vaccination. 

There are many reasons why the smallpox should be well understood 
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by physicians. The contagions exanthemata are an interesting group of 
diseases, and ought to be familiar to the medical student, as well as the 
practitioner. On investigation, it will be found that there is something, 
even ina loathsome disease, calculated not only to excite admiration, 
but to shed light on kindred subjects. Smallpox, in all its bearings, its 
pathology, diagnosis, prevention and treatment, is worthy of careful atten- 
tion. The public seem to think that they bave a right lo demand of our 
profession whether so great an enemy as the smallpox exists among them, 
If they find a physician who is unable to satisfy their reasonable inquiries, 
they hold him responsible for all the evils which result from his ignorance. 
In some instances, perhaps, they may be too severe ; for although unmo- 
dified smallpox may be known with great certainty after the formation of 
the pustules, let it be borne in mind that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to arrive at a correct diagnosis at an earlier period. [It fortunately hap- 
pens, however, that ‘* the disease is not contagious for the two or three 
first days of the eruption,”* whereby a fair opportunity is given to pursue 
that line of conduct which will be not only safe to the physician and his 
patient, but to an alarmed community. 

But the various modifications of smallpox cannot always be known in 
any of their stages ; at any rate, they are not always found out, unul it 
has propagated itself to others, for there are many well attested instances 
where variola has been communicated by persons whose febrile symptoms 
were slight, and pustules very imperfect. It is possible that some of these 
cases are not contagious, in the strictest sense of the term ; but still are 
infectious, and, unless suitable precautions are observed, may give rise to 
the disease in its worst form. It was apparently in this way that the 
smallpox, of which IT am about to give an account, was first introduced 
into this vicinity. 

Last spring, one of our citizens resided, for several weeks, in the pro- 
vince of Lower Canada ; during which tithe he had not, to his know- 
ledge, been exposed to any contagious diseases He was, attacked with 
the usual symptoms of fever, which continued nearly two weeks. No 
eruption attracted notice, except several small boils, as he termed them, 
around a blister that had been raised upon his chest. About the middle 
of last June he returned to his home, in a feeble state of health. He 
had the kinepox thirty years ago, and his family, except his wife, had it 
recently. In ten days from his return, his wife began to break out with 
the smallpox. I did not see her for the first four weeks of her sickness,» 
but afterwards became sufficiently acquainted with her disorder to pro- 
nounce it a severe case of confluent smallpox. She was nursed by a 
sister, who contracted the disease and died in one week. These cases 
were both of them called the chickenpox by the attending physician, and 
of course uo measures were taken to avoid the contagion. 

I was called on the 29th of July to visit Mrs. W., of Middlesex, who 
had apparently a sharp attack of fever. Thinking she had ‘ taken cold,” 
she went to bed the night previous, with headache and chills, and took a 
thorough sweat. Instead of affording relief, this measure increased her 
disorder. I found her with pain in the head, back and loins ; uncommon 
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heat of the body, with cold extremities, pulse quick and rather tense, 
sickness at the stomach, with tenderness of the epigastrium. Ter husband 
remarked, that he did not know but his wife had caught Mrs. M.’s dis- 
ease, as she liad watched with her nine or ten nights previous. At the 
same time I was shown a few pustules upon one of her hands, which had 
made their appearance three or four days previous ; a circumstance by 
no means calculated to lead toa corteet diagnosis. Tt is highly probable 
that this woman had, unintentionally, inoculated herself by handling Mrs. 
M., and that a cold and severe sweat aggravated her febrile symptoms. 
Before leaving the house, I pronounced her case to be smallpox. I bled 
her about one pint, directed a saline cathartic, followed by gentle sudo- 
rifies and a cooling regimen. In two days she had a fine crop of pus- 
tules, and felt very much relieved. | 
The town authorities were now called upon to assist in checking the 
disease. Pest houses were procured, and suitable regulations adopted. 
In the course of two weeks a large number were admitted. Some of 
these cases, as might be expected, were tild, others were severe, while 
several were of an intermediate character. ‘Those who had the distinct 
smallpox were generally taken, in nine or ten days alter exposure, with 
chills, attended with cold extremities, pain in the back and head, followed 
with quick pulse and other febrile symptoms. In about three days the 
eruption began to make its appearance on the forehead in the form of 
hard pimples, and next about the nose and mouth ; then on the forearins, 
breast and abdomen, and lastly on the lower extremities. These pus- 
tules, in the course of two or three days, were filled with a Jimpid Guid, 
and appeared perfect, having a central indentation. This stage was in 
most instances followed by suppuration and a secondary fever, which 
usually lasted until the process of desiccation was complete. 
The confluent cases, of which there were five, were more severe than 
those of the distinct kind, The case of A. C. possessed as much inte- 
rest as any of them. He was a hard laboring man, of dark complexion 
and nearly 40 years of age. In about seventeen days after free exposure, 
he began to be indisposed, but it was not until the lapse of twenty-four 
days that he was severely sick. At this time he complained of violent 
pain in his head, back and Joins, chills and cold extremities, hot skin, 
dry tongue, sickness of the stomach and great tenderness of the epigas- 
trium. The patient had a profuse hemorrhage from the nose, after which 
he became deranged ; during the night, in a fit of delirium, he attempted 
to cut bis throat with a razor. The pustules were tardy in coming out ; 
and when they did make their appearance, they were irregular in shape, 
flattened, and contained but little lymph. Some of them were of a ros 
tint, while others ran together, forming patches which were filled with 
bloody water. The patient was hoarse, and at times experienced great 
difficulty of breathing ; he likewise had soreness of the fauces, attended 
with a copious ptyalism. His face and hands, and subsequently his feet 
and ankles, were swollen to the greatest possible extent. Suppuration 
of the pustules was very imperfect. The process of desiccation com- 
menced earlier than in the distinct kind, and was attended with an intole- 
rable itching. This was followed with what might be termed a stage of 
horripilation or trembling, connected with great susceptibility to atmos- 
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pheric impressions, and a constant complaining of the cold. Several 
days previous to this, the patient was fairly convalescent. His delirium 
and other bad symptoms gradually subsided, but he was left in a state of 
great debility. Near the close of his disease, a large abscess formed 
upon his hip, which discharged, on being opened, nearly a quart. In 
consequence of this drain, he probably escaped the disagreeable sequele 
which so often follow severe cases Of confluent smallpox. 

The treatment of this patient was, at first, antiphlogistic ; but the fever 
soon changed its type, when it became necessary to render it cordial and 
supporting. IT made a more free use of purgatives, not only in this, but 
in other cases, than is recommended by our authors. As soon as the 
pustules suppurated, I gave good Peruvian bark, and found it to answer 
a valuable purpose. Tie diet consisted principally of oatmeal gruel, 
light puddings, crust coffee, chicken tea, animal broths, &e. A full dose 
of opium was occasionally administered, either to check diarrhoea, or to 
quiet the nervous system and procure sleep. Aromatics, carbonate of 
ammonia, wine, musk, &c. were made use of whenever there appeared 
to be a receding of the eruption, or a sinking state of the system. 

A more minute detail of the practice, not only in this but in other 
eases, might be considered tedious. [have the satisfaction of stating 
that all who were received into our little hospitals, amounting to the num- 
ber of twenty-two, recovered, and are now enjoying a tolerable state of 
health. 


I could state a few facts in respect to the contagiousness of the small- 


pox, which might not be considered without interest. ‘There were several 


fortunate escapes, as might be expected among so many exposures ; 
while some took the disease where we should not have expected it. 
There was much evidence to corroborate the opinion expressed by Dr. 
Jenner, that ‘* the susceptibility to receive variolous contagion always 
remains through life, but under various modifications, or gradations, from 
that point where it passes silently through the constitution, up to that 
where it appears with great violence.” There were three mild cases, 
where the subjects had undergone the vaccine influence several years 
since, and one individual who bad the smallpox, in a modified form, the 


second time. In several instances it seemed to blend with the vaccine 


disease, aud thereby lose its contagiousness. It was so in my own case. 
In order to test my system, as I had the kinepox upwards of thirty years 
ago, I re-vaccinated myself, and produced a large pustule, which at first 
discharged a sanious matter which was changed into pus, and soon healed 
up. T then had the symptoms of smallpox, which were carried off by 
the appearance of a new pustule. During my attendance upon the sick 
I had the symptoms, followed by one or more pustules, in the inoculated 
arm, as many as six times. In several instances the kinepox operated 
as severely as the distinct smallpox, but in all such cases the subjects 
had been much exposed to the variclous contagion. 

Montpelier, Vt. October, 1835. 
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POISONING WITH CHEESE. 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, } 


Mr. Epiror;—Several interesting cases under this head having appeared 
in your Journal, a few months since, I have been reminded of one or two 
additional cases, somewhat similar, The first took place in my own 
neighborhood, and the facts, to thes best of my recollection, were as 
follows. 

At the raising of a building belonging to Seth Thomas, Esq. in Ply- 
mouth, Litchfield county, Conn. a few years since, an entertainment was 
prepared, consisting chiefly of bread and cheese, with cider. The com- 
pany partook of it about sunset. During the evening, nearly a hundred 
persons were taken with vomiting, which, after continuing for some time, 
was accompanied with diarrhea. Some of the individuals were attacked 
with great violence, others were affected buat slightly ;, none, however, 
died. But the debility and the irritability of the stomach which followed, 
lasted in some instances several weeks. [I am not aware that any active 
inedicines were given. The physician under whose care most of the 
patients fell, suspecting the éause must be poison, treated them accord- 
ingly. Even after the local cause of disease seemed to be entirely, re- 
moved, such was the state of the system—at least in those cases that 
came under my own observation—that the slightest tonic remedies inva- 
riably did more of harm than good. In my own experience—and I believe 


in the practice of those whose experience was much larger than my 


own—tucilaginous substances, with the lightest of food, aloug with rest, 
constituted the safest treatment. ’ 
On inquiry, it was found that a cheese, bought of a farmer in. the 
neighborhood (famous, however, for making good cheese), had been cut 
and used for the entertainment ; and that every one who was sick had 
eaten more or Jess of this cheese. It was then tried on one or two dogs, 


who were also made sick. ‘To settle the point more decisively, it was 


ascertained that there was no other article present of which all the sick 
partook—bread, cake, cider, or water—except the cheese. , 

A part of the suspected cheese was sent to Prof. Silliman, for analysis, 
but no poison was. detected. I do not know that the rind of the cheese 
was suspected. | It was generally thought by the physicians—and I be- 
lieve by Mr. Silliman himself—that the active principle which caused 
the disease must have been some vegetable product ; but what it was, or 
how it came to affect this cheese, and no other of those. made by the 
farmer, or why chemistry could not detect it, | believe was never known. 

A similar occurrence took place a year or two earlier, in Winchester, 
in the sdme county. In this, as in the former case, the mischief was 
attributed to cheese, but nothing of a poisonous character could be de- 
tected. The particulars in regard to the latter case have escaped my 
recollection ; except that there was.a striking similarity to the occurrence 
at Plymouth. 

If the foregoing facts, Mr. Editor, have not already appeared in your 
or some other Journal, and you deem them worthy of it, you are et liberty 
to publish them. Yours, &c. Wo. A. ALcorr. 

Boston, October 20, 1835. 
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JUICE OF THE CRANBERRY AS A REMEDY. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Sir,—In your Journal, Vol. XII. No. 7, is, 1 think, a cure for Ring- 
worm, by the application of the juice of cranberry. Noticing this, brought 
to my mind a fact communicated to me many years ago, by an aged phy- 
sician (not an empiric), who had considerable celebrity for curing can- 
cers; and as your late number on cancer exhibits nothing new, on the 
disease or the treatment, it occurred to me to mention his remedy. Tt 
was the juice of the cranberry, Oxycoccus vulgaris, made into an oint- 
ment, with sulphate of iron, finely pulverized. There is not, perhaps, a 
more significant remedy in the whole Materia Medica for that terrible 
malady. Yours, &c. Josepu Comstock, M.D. 

Lebanon, Conn. October, 1835. 
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SEX OF THE FQCTUS. 


A Leeps correspondent of the London Lancet has come to what he con- 
siders a philosophical conclusion, that the sex of the foetus is determined 
by the effects of cerebral development. He sagely remarks, that ‘ phre- 
nologists have proved that the difference in character of man and woman_ 
is caused entirely by the development of the intellectual and emotional 
faculties—the latter being more considerable in woman, and vice versa ; 
and that the more a man’s cerebellic faculties are enlarged, the more does 
he partake of the warm feelings and passionate temperament of the female 
sex ; who, on the contrary, when their cerebral organs happen to be most 
developed, gradually approach in intellectual power to man’s standard, 
but at the same time lose the peculiarly feminine softness and grace of 
their less intellectual (cerebral) sisterhood.”” Accordingly, when the foe- 
tus is in the act of cerebral development, if by any cause the process is 
not perfected, then it becomes a female: in reality, the female is an ap- 
proximation to a male, and therefore—for this is the drift of the argument 
—an mferior being ! How very singular it is in the constitution of things, 
that accidental causes should so universally determine upon having an 
equal number of both sexes—a fact that probably holds true as it respects 
the whole population of the globe. There is not one whit more common 
sense in this ridiculous hypothesis, than there was ina famous Dutch 
physiologist’s theory in regard to the difference in the size of the two ex- 


tremities of the child at birth—viz., the head was larger than the nates, 
because it was the most noble part ! 


MEDICAL SERVICES AT INQUESTS. 


Ar a period so remarkable as this is destined to become in the history of 
medical reform in the mother country, it behooves the profession in this 
to do something towards maintaining their just rights. There is one 
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abuse that certainly needs an immediate correction, which from small 
beginnings has become really burdensome ; but as the remedy is perfectly 
within the control of those who have been the greatest sufferers, it may 
only be necessary to exhibit the evil to rouse them to action. We allude 
to the services rendered by medical gentlemen to juries of inquest. Their 
assistance, ina majority of instances, seems almost indispensable. Yet 
the compensation made for opinions, involving, perhaps, the liberty or 
life of an individual accused of the perpetration of a horrible crime, is 
ordinarily so trifling, that it carries on the very face of it to the world, 
that the advice given under such exciting circumstances is not very highly 
valued. Two shillings is, frequently, all the law allows for hours of 
labor in search of an obscure cause of sudden and suspicious death, 
Even an entire day, closed by a statement of facts, which no one but an 
anatomist could collect, is denominated testimony, and for the whole, with- 
out the least regard to the sacrifice of regular business, the paltry sum 
of some twenty-five or thirty cents is every farthing he can obtain, 
Because some have submitted to this unprofitable waste of time and 
science, it does not lay others under an obligation to follow the example. 
The honor and character of the profession demand a change, and as it 
may be readily effected by a resolute and determined spirit, let those who 
feel the degradation of selling knowledge on such miserable terms, de- 
mand a fee proportioned to the magnitude and importance of their services. 
There is no reason why the Commonwealth should not, with all its re- 
sources, pay as liberally as a humble individual. Certainly there can be 
no provision for compelling a physician to do the drudgery expected of 
him by a coroner, nor have we discovered any reason why he may not 
demand and recover an appropriate charge. At all events, it would be 
well to determine the point, that the next generation may be benefited 
by rights that were withheld from this. 


CONCOURS IN LONDON. 


Many of our readers will recollect the full account given in Vol, XI. of 
the Journal, of the Parisian Concours for the election of a Professor of 
Surgery in the University of Paris. _ We learn from the London Lancet 
that the house surgeon of the North London Hospital has been lately 
elected by a similar concours, or public competition, being the first trial 
of the kind in England. There were three candidates, on the present 
occasion. The examination may be divided into three portions, the first 
being gone through with the first day, the two others on the next. 


ist Division.—The Principles of Treatment in Surgical Diseases.— 
These were made the subject of written questions, the answers being 
given under cover, with mottoes attached, and not opened until the other 
part of the examination had been gone through, in order that no feelings 
of prejudice should be created in favor of either candidate by ascertaining 
the extent of his proficiency in this branch. 
2d Division.—The actual application of apparatus required in the treat- 
ment of fractures, dislocations, &c. The mode of applying bandages, 
and the mode of dressing after operations have been performed. 
3d Division.—The performance of those operations which are likely to 
be required of the house surgeon. 
These last two portions of the examination were conducted in the clini- 
cal theatre, and the applications and operations were practised on the 


. 
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dead subject. The names of a great number of the minor operations were 
written on slips of paper, and placed in a hat, from which the candidates 
afterwards drew them, each candidate drawing one. The operation first 
performed by one of the candidates was then performed separately by the 
others, only one candidate being present at atime, The candidate first 
named what instrument he would require for the operation he was about 


to perform, and when performed he described the treatment, dressings, 


&c. The other candidates were then admitted singly, and underwent the 
like tests. 

The various applications involved in these inquiries were made before 
the Committee appointed to conduct the examinations ana election, con- 
sisting chiefly of the medical officers of the institution, who afterwards 
retired, perused the papers sent in, and decided on the candidate whom 
they then considered most competent to fill the vacant office. 

Dr. Thomson, the chairman of the Committee, shortly afterwards en- 
tered the theatre, and announced that Mr. Wallis was the successful 
candidate ; adding, however, that the committee had requested him to 
acknowledge publicly that the other two candidates had afforded the com- 


_mittee great satisfaction by the manner in which they had undergone the 


trial of the concours. | 


Management of Sore Legs.—Ulcerated sore legs have long been consi- 
dered, in certain systems, of most difficult management, Professor Mil- 


ler, of the Washington Medical College, Baltimore, has lately detected, 


jn a post-mortem examination, exostosis of those portions of the tibia 
which during life had been the sites of inveterate ulcers. Profiting by 
this fact, he has in several similar affections where exostosis was also 
found to exist, performed the operation of dissecting away the bony ex- 
crescence. In one case furrows or grooves were cut in it with the tre- 
phine and saw, and the fungous structure chipped away with the chisel 
and mallet. The soft parts were laid back upon the natural bone, and 
secured by adhesive strips, lint, and the common dressings. Bread and 
milk poultice was afterwards applied, and in twelve days the limb was 
sound and the patient reported well. All cases of ulceration, however, 
were not found to be caused by exostosis. 


The Datura Stramonium in Sarcocele.—Dr. Thomas T. Everett, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. has met with partial success in the treatment of 
two cases of sarcocele with stramonium, and he recommends a trial of its 
effects in diseases of a similar character. The cases referred to are re- 
ported by him in the last No. of the U. S. Med. and Surg. Journal. In 
one of them the ointment of stramonium, of twice the usual strength, was 
applied plentifully to the scrotum for two months, with considerable fric- 
tion. The extract of stramonium 1-4 grain every morning and evening 
was taken at the same time. The morbid action and train of disease was 
entirely arrested, the tumor lessened in size, and most of the attendant 
evils removed. The other case was also materially benefited. * 


Diagnostic Characters of Saliva—M. Donné, of the French Hospital 
La Charité, has for several years directed his studies to chemical patho- 
logy, and has given no small share of his attention to the examination of 
the fluids of the human body, which he considers equally important with 
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that of the solids. An article from his pen appears in a late No. of the 
Archives Génerales, on the “ Chemical Characters of the Saliva, consi- 
dered as a means of Diagnosis in certain affections of the Stomach.” A 
diagnosis of this nature, if by its means could be distinguished an irritative 
and inflammatory condition of the stomach, is indeed a desideratum. M. 
Donné thinks that such a condition is invariably indicated by the acid 
character of the saliva. According to his experiments, as well as those 
of MM. Tiedemann and Gemelin, this fluid is constantly alkaline before, 
after, and during meals, when the functions of the stomach are regularly © 
performed, and he therefore infers that whenever it is acid, it is in an 

anormal state, and is connected with an anormal condition of the stomach. 

Tn determine the chemical character of the saliva, a few slips of turnsole 

paper suffice. Some preserve their original blue color, others are red- 
dened by an acid. The first serve to determine the acidity of the saliva, 

the second or red slips measure its alkalinity. When the saliva is in its 

normal condition, the strip of red paper applied to the tongue assumes a 

blue tint, while, in the contrary case, it remains unaltered : this is the first 

step to be taken : if we find the saliva has lost its alkaline or normal cha- 

racter, we try the blue paper, and find either that the blue color does not’ 
change (a neutral state), or changes from blue to red, which indicates an 

acid condition of the saliva. ’ 

The practical and most important part of these investigations still re- 
mains—viz. the condition of the stomach with which the change of the 
saliva from an alkaline to an acid state is connected, which can only be | 
established by an extensive number of observations on the human body in 
a state of disease. This M. Donne has undertaken for the last two years 
at La Charité, and the result of his experiments convinces him that 
acidity of the saliva coincides with an inflammatory or irritative condition | 
of the stomach, as contra-distinguished from mere functional disorder. 
He details four cases where these alterations of the stomach, indicated 
as above, and by other symptoms, could be verified after death ; also four 
in which the lesions of the stomach could only be deduced from the march 
of the disease and the effect of remedies. 


Hydrophobia.—In the short space of six days, nine cases of hydropho- 
bia were carried to the Westminster Hospital. A case occurred at the 
London Hospital about the same time, in June. A man sat smoking a 
pipe, ina parlor at Stepney, when a dog ran past him into the room,; some — 
of the company being intimidated, as it was a strange dog, the unfortunate 
man, in attempting to draw him from under the bench, was bitten. Though . 
caustic was immediately applied, nothing availed, and he soon died. 


Medical Establishment at New South Walecs.—By recent advices, we 
learn that a Commissariat and Military Medical Establishment is ordered 
to be formed in that distant section of the world, under the patronage of 
the British government, the expense of which is to be borne by the re- 
venues of the colony. 


Extraordinary Birth.—In 1820, a poor woman, wife of a laborer in the 
parish of Upton Warren, England, had four living daughters at one birth. 
One of the four died on the 23d of June last. 
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To CorresponpEents.—A Case of Anomalous Tumor, and other favors, have 
been received, 


\ 


Whote number of deaths in Boston for the week ending Oct. 24, 42. Males, 22— Females, 20. 
Of 1—measles, 12—typhous fever, 3—stoppage in the bowels, l—aysentery, 2—drop. 
»4—throat distemper, |—hooping cough, 2—infantile, 3—diarrhea, 1—convulsions, 1—inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, |—lung fever, 3—intemperance, |—colic, l—croup, |. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEDICAL TUITION. 

Tre subscribers have recently made some additional arrangements for the instruction of medical ie 
students, A suitable room is provided, as heretofore, for the use of the pupils; the necessary books a 
are supplied, and a systematic course of study is recommended, Personal instruction is given to ‘ 
each pupil in each of the several departments of medical knowledge. Every facility is provided for ae 
the cultivation of practical anatomy, Which the pretent Muproved state of the law permits, 1) his de- oe 
partment will receive the constant attention of cue of the subscribers, who will always give sach aid 
and instruction as the pupils may need. : 3 

The pupils have free admission to the lectures on Anatomy, and on Surgery, in the Medical School 
of Harvard University, and to all the practice of the Massachusetts General Hospital; and generally 
they have opportunity to attend private surgical coger. 

: uid in advance. 
The terms are, 100 dollars per annum ; tu be pa JONN C. WARREN, 
0 Oct 28 ENOC ALE, 
J. M. WARREN. 


AN EXCELLENT CHANCE FOR A PHYSICIAN. 
A Puvsicran in one of the western counties of New Hampshire offers to sell his stand, situated ina 
leasant and flourishing Village, and no other physician within five miles. For further particulars, 
nquire of the Editor of this Journal, or of Dr. Richards, of Claremont, N. H. Oct 7 


BOYLSTON MEDICAL PRIZE QUESTIONS. 
Tue Boylston Medical Committee, appointed by the President and Fellows of Harvard University, 
consists of the following physicians, viz.—Joun C, Warren, M D.—Rurus Wyman, M.D.—Gerorce 
C. SHatruck, M D.—Jacos Bicgetow, M.D.—Watrer CHanninc, M.D.—Jonn B. Brown, M.D.— 
Georce Haywarp, M.D.—Joun M.D.—and Exocu Hace, Jr M.D. 

At the annual ineeting of the Committee held on Wednesday, August 6th, 1835, a premium of fifty 
doliars, or a gold medal of that value, was awarded to Luther V. Bell, M.D. of Derry, N. H. fora 
dissertation on the following question—** W hat diet can be selected, which will insure the greatest 
probable health and strength to the laborer in the climate of New England ; quantity and quality, and 
the time and manner of taking it, to be considered.”’ . 

Another premiuin of the same value was awarded to Usher Parsons, M.D. of Providence, R. |. for 
a dissertation on this question—** What are the diagnostic marks of cancer of the breast; and is this 
disease curable ?”’ 

The following prize questions for the year 1836 are now before the public, viz. 

‘Ist. How far are the external means of exploring the condition of the internal organs to be consi- 
dered useful and important in medical practice?” 

‘63d. To what extent is an active medical practice useful in the common continued fever of this 

country? 

Dissertations on these subjects must be transmitted, post paid, to John C. Warren, M.D. Boston, 
on or before the first Wednesday of April, 1836. \ 

The following questions are now offered for the year 1837, viz. 

© ist. ‘What is the nature of Neuralgia, and what is the best mode of treating it ? ; 

‘62d. To what extent, and in what places, has tntermittent Fever been indigenous in N, England?” 
i‘ ee on these subjects must be transmitted as above, on or before the first Wednesday of 

pril, 13837. 

The author of the successful dissertation on either of the above subjects, will be entitled to fifty 
dollars, or a gold medal of that value, at his option, 

~ _ Each dissertation must be accompanied with a sealed packet, on which shall be written some 
- device or sentence, and within shall be enclosed the author’s name and place of residence. The 
same device or sentence is to be written on the dissertation to which the packet is attached. 

All unsuccessful dissertations are deposited with the Secretary, from whom they may be obtained, 
if called for within one year after they have been received. 
ane an order adopted in the year 182, the Secretary was directed to publish annually the following 

es, viz. 

Ist. That the Board do not consider themselves as approving the doctrines contained in any of the 
dissettations to which the premiums may be adjudged. a 


2d. ‘That in case of the publication of a successiul dissertation, the author be considered as boun ; 
to print the above vote in connection therewith. GEORGE HAYWARD, Sec’y. 
oston, August 22, 1835. 3ste3w 


Publishers of Newspapers and Medical Journals, throughout the United States, are respectfully re- 
quested to give the above an insertion. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL is published every Wednesday, by D. 
CLAPP, at Ist Vashingten Street, corner of Franklin Street, to whomal! communications must 
be ad tressed, post-paid. J. V.C. SMITH, M.D Editor. Ltisalsu published in Monthly Parts, on the 
Ist of every month, each Part Conliining the weekly wumbers of the preeeding month, stitched in 
cover.—Price 33,00 a year in advance, $3,50 after three months, and $4,00 if not paid within the 
year.—Every seventh copy, gratis.—VPostage the same as for a newspaper. 
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